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Challenge to the Church in 1946 


See also Pages 2, 4 and 10 


FEEL THE GREAT challenge to our church is 

for both the ministers and laity to lay emphasis 

on reaching the unsaved and to lay less emphasis 
on doctrinal differences within the church—E. Z. 
BROWNE, M. D., New Orleans, La. 


HE MOST NEGLECTED area of our church’s 
program is its lack of support of its educa- 
tional institutions. If we could swing the 

power of the Woman’s Auxiliary to this particular 
department, both to increase financial support and 
to encourage Presbyterians to attend Presbyterian 
colleges, it would be a great day in the life of our 
church.—_THOS. P. JOHNSTON, Minister, First 
church, Kingsport, Tenn. 


O IMPRESS upon the mind of men—especially 
church officers—a sense of the urgency of the 
church’s mission; a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility for its success, and the fact that sacrificial 
service will result in a happier and more satisfactory 
Christian experience——E. L. REPASS, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, N. & W. Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. 


HE PRIMARY CHALLENGE to our church in 
the area of Negro work in 1946, it seems to 
me, is the acceptance of Negro commissioners 

by the General Assembly on exactly the same basis 
as white commissioners. That is more important 
than anything we do for the Negro.—J. J. MUR- 
RAY, Minister, First church, Lexington, Va. 


What do readers think is the great challenge to the Presbyterian Church, US, in 1946? The ten best answers of less than 


50 words each received before January 15 will be published. 








RETURN OF AN EXILE 
By Frank W. and P. Frank Price 


WHAT IS THE MEASURE OF A CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE? 
By William G. Land 


THE SPIRIT OF BLACK BOY 
—An Editorial 





IN THIS ISSUE 


THE CHURCH MUST ENLIST ITS MEMBERS 


THE YEAR IN RELIGION 


KAGAWA PROHIBITED FROM PREACHING 








IN A CRUSADE FOR WORLD ORDER 
—An Editorial 


By Winfred E. Garrison 


TO AMERICAN TROOPS BY HIGH 
COMMAND 


























Letters to the Editors 





One Presbyterian Church—Now and Forever! 





I Favor Presbyterian Reunion 
Sirs: 


After forty years and more of careful 
study of the causes of separation and the 
reasons for reunion of the Presbyterian 
churches of this fair land, I am firmly 
convinced the time is long up for this re- 
union to be consummated, 

Never have I voted otherwise since the 
early days when it was termed “closer re- 
lations.” 

Yes, and the more I have studied it the 
more fully convinced I am that we should 
be one church again in our one common 
Lord and Master here and now. 

By the course of nature sunset may 
come at no distant day for any of us, and 
I do not want to be one to appear there 
from a divided family church. What could 
I answer my Lord when he has instructed 
me here that we should be one as he and 
the Father are one. 

I have never been pastor of a church 
in which there were not some members 
who had come from our mother church, 
and I found we all lived and wrought alike 
as brothers do. It is strange talk today, 
this striving to no purpose save the sub- 
verting of the hearers from the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. 

Yes, my Presbyterian brethren from the 
North and South, the East and West, let 
us be done with divisions, separation, hos- 
tility and strife among these nearest akin 
to us in the Lord, and let us stand together 
in the common faith of our spiritual for- 
bears—Calvin, Knox, Witherspoon and a 
host of others of whom the world was 
not worthy, and let us be independent 
enough to let no man take our crown from 
us in our glorious unity. 

Let us have one Presbyterian Church, 
now and forever in the bonds of peace 
and Christian love. 

DAVID HOWARD SCANLON. 

burham, N. C. 


Westminster Church, Charlottesville 


Sirs: 

Westminster Church has resolved to 
improve its churchmanship in 1946. As 
the first step in fulfilling this resolution 


we wish to have THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK sent-to each family in our 
congregation. Enclosed find list of ad- 
dresses and check. 
JOHN H. FISCHBACH, Minister. 
University, Va. 


War Relief Committee Appeals 


Sirs: 

It is estimated that 12,000,000 people will 
die from cold and hunger in Europe this 
winter. The picture is no better in Asia, 
if as good. The Church of Jesus Christ 
simply must give money, food, and clothes 
to help. 

We are giving to relief in Asia, Europe 
and European missions around the world 
that were orphaned, to an emergency War 
Fund for the American Friends Service, 
and other drastic calls. 

We seek $90,000 from our churches this 
year. Through December 13, following 
the appeal last Easter, we have received 
$72,211.85. This includes $10,000.00 from 
the Bulow Campbell Foundation. People 
will respond if given a chance. We are 
grateful for your help. I hope you will 
open the war for your people to give if 
you have not done so. 

One other matter: the guidance of this 
War Relief Committee for our churches 
has been asked relative to the Victory 
Clothing Collection which (in connection 
with UNRRA) is being set up for January 
7-31, 1946. We rejoice in this effort pro- 
jected on a Community-wide basis. How- 
ever, we believe that this national drive 
will have such publicity outlets as to 
make it unnecessary for the War Relief 
Committee to actively sponsor the drive. 
We have such limited opportunities to 
contact our people that we feel these 
opportunities should be used to promote 
our distinctly Christian services. 

Gifts of clothing (cleaned and mended) 
should be shipped to: 


UNITED CHURCH SERVICE CENTER, 
TER, New Windsor, Md., or Modesto, 
Calif. 

VERNON S. BROYLES, JR., 
For the Committee on War Relief. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





J. M. McBRYDE, Minister, Ft. De- 
fiance, Va.: The challenge to our 
church in 1946 in the area of 
Stewardship is that of relieving 
the sufferings of our brethren in 
Europe and the Orient and help- 
ing to restore the church proper- 
ties damages or destroyed by war. 
This is a ‘‘must” if the church is 
not to lose her soul. 


J. FARRA VAN METER, M. D., Lex- 
ington, Ky.: I believe the really 
great challenge to our church for 
1946 is the promotion of a 
thorough program of Stewardship, 
emphasizing the sincere consecra- 
tion of (1) life, (2) talents, and 
(3) possessions! Such a program is 
woefully lacking throughout our 
entire church. 





Challenge to the Church in 1946 


STEWARDSHIP 


CHAS. F. COLE, Layman, Richmond, 
Va.: Who would be an Ananias or 
Sapphira and withhold from God 
when he makes it possible for us 
to give? The needs of the church 
and mission field are fully as 
worthy as any individual need, 


JAMES G. PATTON, JR., Secretary 

of Stewardship, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Stewardship En- 
listment Year 
ealls the church 
not to the ac- 
ceptance of plati- 
tudes, but to the 
actual and vital 
enlistment of 
God-given life 
and property in 
the service of God. 
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WHAT IS YOUR CHURCH 
DOING 


for Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction? 


Money Is Needed. 
Also— 

Clothing, 

Shoes, 

Quilts and Blankets, 
Sheets and Towels. 


Each church can have a salvage 
sewing room. 

A sheet of information, making 
an urgent appeal has been sent to 
every local Woman’s Auxiliary 
and to every pastor. 


What Is Your Church DOING? 
(See Dr. Broyles’ letter, column 2) 














Booker T. Washington Memorial 
Sirs: 

As the only living child of the late 
Booker T. Washington, I would like pub- 
licly to express my appreciation for two 
things that have happened recently to do 
honor to my father’s memory—the placing 
of his name in the HALL OF FAME and 
the purchase of his birthplace in Virginia, 
to be developed into a lasting memorial. 

These evidences of recognition and 
esteem prove that the patient, hard work- 
ing, self-sacrificing life he led to help 
our group is appreciated by the American 
people. 

It is a long distance from a slave cabin 
to the HALL OF FAME, and I am deeply 
grateful to every one who helped in any 
way to make possible the selection of 
my father’s name. I feel keenly, too, the 
very fine act of our friend, Mr. S&S. J. 
Phillips, in purchasing my father’s birth- 
place. 

Mr. Phillips is a graduate of Tuskegee 
Institute, and has the vision and force to 
dedicate his life to the spreading of the 
philosophy of Booker T. Washington. His 
sincerity is unquestionable. He is doing 
more than any other person of our group 
to keep the name of Booker T. Washing- 
ton living in the hearts of the American 
people. Knowing Mr. Phillips as we do 
we are assured that a great and lasting 
memorial will be established on the farm 
in Franklin County, Virginia, where my 
father was born. I am hoping and pray- 
ing that all of America will assist in this 
fine, unselfish undertaking. 

Thank you most kindly for giving me 
this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation. 


PORTIA WASHINGTON PITTMAN, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
A ‘‘Must’’ for the Library 


Sirs: 

. « . Our church school library would 
be incomplete without THE OUTLOOK. 
It is a real joy to have the news... 
presented in a readable style. 

ELIZABETH McWHORTER. 
First Church, Wilmington, N. C. 


Kind Georgia Words 
Sirs: 
I thoroughly enjoy THE OUTLOOK, 
MRS. H. P. MILLS. 
Augusta, Ga. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, re-entered as second class matter, June 16, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va, 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., Room 203, 13 North Fifth 
a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


under the act of March 38, 1879. 


Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9493. 


1@c @ copy, $3 
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Kagawa Prohibited Wants Non-Technical Speech | Church in 1945 is 
° London (RNS By Wireless)— 
From Preaching to Use of sinple and wontechacar | Seen to Be Concerned 
' : ¥ 8 language was urged here by Cyril 
American Soldiers Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York, | About Great Issues 
in a plea for new methods of evan- 
; Scheduled Sermon Cancelled gelism. Close to Pressing Needs of Life, 
Writing in the York Diocesan bul- 
‘ By the Supreme Command letin, mg said, “Much of our Program Is Adapted to the Day 
f Tokyo (RNS) (By Wireless)—A theological vocabulary is Arabic to THE YEAR IN RELIGION 

scheduled Christmas sermon by Toyo- the man in the street. The unchang- * 
hiko Kagawa, noted Japanese Protestant ing gospel must be preached in By Wines B, Gatien 

leader, to American service men here modern terms so that the man of The spiritual health and vigor of the 

was cancelled by the local command- science and the artisan can equally | churches is a matter of evaluation about 
is ing officer. Reason given for the move know what we mean.” which judgments may differ. But on 

is that the GI’s should hear an Ameri- the statistical side, the churches have 
cam chaginin. ‘ Christians here, both American and 0°t done badly. The total number of 
Surlels snenneing The Germ had Japanese, maintamn that Kagawa still church members in the United States, 
“st a hung in American billets andj. a pacifist, explaining his war-time (72,492,669) and the per cent (62) of 
e offices, but they were hastily removed. + ,+oments as similar to anti-war be- church members in the total popula- 
lo Although the sermon had been jis neld by several American Chris- tion are greater than ever before. The 
r scheduled by Chaplain Paul W. Yinger, tians. They admit, however, that he increase for the year, only a shade un- 
. ney was Congregntiomatint bent may have been too nationalistic during der 4,000,000, shows that the rate of 
L pena be NenEE, ~— a the war. But they support his efforts numerical growth has been considerably 
id was issued by higher army oticials and to relieve the people through cooperative higher than usual. 
<- is thought to represent the policy of the factories, unions and orphanages in For more than a year before the 
ol supreme command. conjunction with his evangelistic work. events, the churches had been saying 
Stars and Stripes Article Although banned from the chaplain’s that the V days (E and J) should be oc- 
in The ban on Kagawa followed an service, Kagawa preached twice at the casions not for alcoholic carnivals but 
ly article by Bernard Rubin in The Stars Imperial University here on Christmas. for thanksgiving and a sober realiza- 
of and Stripes, the Army’s daily paper, ee of party sisrirenranpene nnd go with 
ne which revived anti-American statements victory, and had been making prepara- 
J. attributed to Kagawa during the war. FIRE COMES TO THE ALBA... tions to that end. The effort had a 
a In the alleged statements Kagawa con- At long last fire came to the Alba. large measure of success. The taverns 
- demned American bombing and “sav- It was not unexpected; in fact, it had ™ay have been crowded; certainly the 
to agery comparable to the lowest can- been anticipated for years. All agreed ‘Streets were; but so also were the 
~ nibalism.” it would be the most effective, even the churches. 
ms Rubin’s story also accused Kagawa most economical or profitable manner 
up of whipping up racial hatred against of eliminating Montreat’s most offensive International Issues 
g- Americans as well as having had ques- remaining one of the original buildings. The charter of the United Nations, re- 
ea pegonerndpiaeneenigianes namanend Monsees, The fire came on a late December  }ief and reconstruction in the devastated 
ng a war profiteer now in jail under night at a most opportune time—while countries, peacetime conscription and 
‘m charges of being a war criminal. Montreat College girls were home for the use of the atomic bomb are the prin- 
ad th — a ruey4 en rite ge gs the holidays and therefore out of dan- cipal public issues in which the churches 
is Philippines to aid the Japanese invasion, © 204 opportune in that plans for have been deeply concerned. 

A ensbeieen tr Reeeee detted this. well situated buildings to flank the ap- In January a conference at Cleveland 
ne é ne " . proach to the Gaither Hall summit have  prought together 450 church represen- 
ie however, declaring that Kagawa was in- already been designed. The new Alba calieek Wie ane atti aunt 

VER Fe We Se See See it is said, will be in two units se arated he ‘" : 

that Japanese army authorities refused é a P the Dumbarton Oaks program but went 

him passage. : by a central dining room covered with much beyond it. Eight of the nine 
While disavowing any political am- & 488 brick aang will serve as the walk- changes recommended at Cleveland were 
bitions, Kagawa has been prominent in WY UP to Gaither and forming a court adopted by the United Nations Confer- 

la teachers’ and farmers’ unions as well >etween the Alba units. It will be well ence at San Francisco. 
\K. as the Cooperative Party recently estab- appointed if past Montreat buildings are During April, Protestant, Catholic 
; lished. It is thought in some quarters iMdicative. and Jewish agencies issued a joint 
here that his political activities may Dr. R. C. Anderson, director of all statement on postwar arrangements, in- 
; have been instrumental in contributing Montreat activities at this Southern cluding ten additions or corrections to 
to the ban on his scheduled sermon. Presbyterian conference center, esti- Dumbarton Oaks, and encompassing an 
Kagawa also is opposed in some quar- Mated the loss at $75,000. Just how international bill of rights. In June, 
ters here for his strong support of the Much insurance was carried to cushion’ the executive committee of the Federal 
? emperor as well as for his closeness the shock of the loss was not learned. Council of Churches strongly urged rati- 
, to the imperial household and his anti- Neither was it possible to ascertain the fication of the charter of the United Na- 

Communist views. He was an advisor origin of the fire. However, Dr, An- tions. 

to the first post-surrender cabinet of derson promptly issued qa statement de- ———— 

Prince Higashi-Kuni, the emperor’s’ claring that the building would be re- *Professor Emeritus of Church His- 


tory, University of Chicago. 
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On compulsory military training in 
peacetime, the pulpit, religious press 
and influential church leaders seem to 
be generally against it; lay opinion is 
doubtless divided, as on most other sub- 
jects, but with a larger proportion of 
opposition than in the total population, 


Provide Relief Funds 


As to relief and _ reconstruction 
abroad, twenty-five denominations, co- 
operating in the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
have underwritten a $19,132,000 pro- 
gram over a four-year period. Sepa- 
rately, the same churches are .ommitted 
to aid totaling $30,000,000, principally 
to help kindred churches abroad, These 
sums sound impressive, but when added 
together they amount to only a little 
more than a dollar a piece for the Prot- 
estants in America—for four years. 

Many denominations have raised or 
projected special funds for ‘“‘war-caused 
emergencies” at home and abroad. Some 
of these goals are: Presbyterian, U. S. 


A., $27,000,000; Methodist, $25,000,- 
000 (raised); Northern Baptist, $14,- 
000,000; Southern Baptist, $10,000,- 


000; Episcopal, $10,000,000; Lutheran 
World Action, $10,000,000; Missouri 
Synod, $5,000,000 (raised); Congrega- 
tional Christian, $4,500,000; United 
Presbyterian, $2,125,000; Church of the 
Brethren, $2,000,000. 

Several months ago it was estimated 
by the director of the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture, that 
church building plans to be carried out 
as soon as materials and labor are avail- 
able call for the expenditure of $600,- 
000,000 for new buildings and improve- 
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ments. The housing needs of many 
churches are obvious, after a four-year 
ban on building. 


More Effective Cooperation 


In many ways the churches are work- 
ing together more cordially and more 
effectively than ever before. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches is an influen- 
tial voice and an efficient agency. The 
World Council of Churches, now mov- 
ing toward the final steps of organiza- 
tion, maintains offices in America and 
in Stockholm and Geneva which have 
been centers for relief to the European 
churches and for contact with and 
among them, 

Foreign missions will certainly be 
conducted with much closer cooperation 
among the denominations, and the re- 
lations among the churches have long 
been closer in this field than in any 
other. The Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America adopted a new 
constitution early in the year. Its re- 
pudiation of the “loyalty pledge” (to 
the British government) for mission- 
aries in India was a courageous step. 

As to Japan, before the end of the 
war 14 major Protestant denomina- 
tional boards had agreed that their fu- 
ture work there will be on a unified pro- 
gram, and as many more have made a 
similar statement with only slight reser- 
vations. Most of the _ Protestant 
churches in Japan had already been 
united under pressure from the govern- 
ment. The difficulty in Japan will not 
be lack of unity among churches or 
mission boards but alienation between 
Japan and the victorious Christian pow- 
ers. Missionaries cannot go back and 





and wholly. 


as a teacher. 


had not made him Lord of life. 


schools and kindergartens. 





Challenge to the Church in 1946 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


RACHEL HENDERLITE, Professor, Assembly’s Training School, Richmond: 
The challenge to us in the area of Religious Education is that of the find- 
ings of modern scholarship with regard to the nature and meaning of the 
Bible; the challenge to re-state theological and religious truth in terms 
of twentieth century findings in the realm of personality; the challenge to 
help adults and young people to grasp social and economic need and the 
larger meaning of Christian stewardship; the challenge to subsidize educa- 
tional literature so as to make it attractive enough to present religion truly 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON, Professor, Union Seminary, Richmond: World 

War II has revealed, as did World War I, the woeful failure of the church 
Chaplains say the men did not know the facts of our faith, 
did not understand its meaning, were not able to draw help from Christ, 


The challenge is to teach in a better way 
than before: new emphasis on content, with no less stress on meaning and 
life; more time through expanded sessions, even through regular hursery 


The war having created, or made focal, so many 
problems—-new emphasis on adult education. 


significance of the home and family—new emphasis on parent education; a 
new effort on the part of the church to enable the home to become Christian. 


R. L. LANDIS, Director of Religious Education, Synod of Mississippi, Jackson: 


To translate the Macedonian Call into the ‘Call of the South” for the benefit 
of adjacent communities yet in darkness. 


sponse to the call of the Assembly, now to obey the Great Commission. 


The war having shown the 


Well organized churches in re- 
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pick things up where they laid them 
down; but it is generally agreed that 
they must go back. 

The question of religious liberty is 
much in the minds of all who are earn- 
estly in favor of it, for it is evident that 
there are great areas of the world in 
which religious liberty does not exist in 
any complete sense, and others in which 
is exists precariously, as well as par- 
tially. 


Fight Against Prejudice 

Continuance of religious and racial 
tensions must be laid partly to the 
blame of the churches. There is evi- 
dence that anti-Semitism has found new 
avenues of expression in America. The 
color question also has become more 
acute since the pressure of war has been 
removed. Official statements of the 
churches on social and class tensions 
are nearly always right and their in- 
fluence has been for the removal cf pre- 
judice and the promotion of justice and 
goodwill; but they have not been able 
to make the rank and file of their own 
members immune to prejudice or enlist 
them actively in a crusade for social 
justice. 

Interfaith activities continued across 
the nation at rapid pace, emanating 
from 55 city offices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. There 
were 12,770 occasions when Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews met to con- 
sider common problems. 

Catholic social action showed signs of 
growth, especially in the fields of man- 
agement-labor cooperation and the fur- 
therance of interracial goodwill and un- 
derstanding. Labor schools conducted 
by priests were inaugurated in several 
dioceses, and strong appeals made. for 
initiation or expansion of interracial 
projects, especially in areas where ra- 
cial tensions are most apparent. 

In their annual statement, the Catho- 
lic hierarchy of the United States 
stressed obligations to aid war sufferers 
in Europe and the Far East. The cen- 
tennial of Cardinal Newman’s conver- 
sion was widely observed by Catholics 
in this country and still more ceremon- 
iously celebrated in England. 

Jewish interest has been focused 
largely upon the condition of the sur- 
viving Jews in Europe, thousands of 
whom are now displaced and homeless, 
and upon the problem of Palestine. 
These two questions are closely related. 
The phrase “a homeland for Jews” 
gains a new and more poignant meaning 
when there are hundreds of thousands 
of European Jews for whom a home 
can be found nowhere else. But there 
are also political, cultural and religious 
angles to the Palestine questions. Both 
Christians and Jews are divided in their 
opinions. The year ends with the ten- 


sion between Jews and Arabs in the 
Near East acute to the point of dan- 
ger, and with no solution to the Pales- 
tine proglem in sight. 

(Copyright 1945 by R. N. S.) 
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By FRANK W. an 


HE FIRST DAY, SEPTEMBER 14: 
Six years ago this summer I[ brought my family fro 
Shanghai to Chungking in 31 days. Today I flew fro 
Chungking to Nanking in five and one-half hours, o 
an American Army plane. Two months ago the flight wou) 
have been impossible. It was a beautiful clear day. Firs 
the rolling hills of Szechuan, then the rugged mountai1 
which protected West China against invasion and tl« 
Yangtse River running through deep dark gorges. Aft. 
two hours we came to the fertile rice country of Hupeh. 
Although we were flying high, over 10,000 feet (and cold!), 
we could clearly make out the Peking-Hankow Railway, 
lying like a slate pencil across the checkerboard farm land. 
Then the wild muddy Yangtse again. I stretched my eyes 
to catch a glimpse of Purple Mountain, but was disap- 
pointed. Suddenly the whole city of Nanking came into 
view—immense—just as you would imagine it, looking 
from the air. Emotions overwhelmed us. We stood up in 
the plane and hugged each other crying, ‘‘“Hwai Nan-ching 
liao!” ‘Back to Nanking again!’’» We came into the city 
by truck. The streets are rough and rutty, as if they had 
not been repaired for years. Nanking is rather lifeless and 
presents a dilapidated appearance, except for the busier 
business sections. 


Old Friends Again 


So many friends we used to know are in West China. 
Yet everywhere, and all during the day, people we have 
known come to greet me or run out from shops as I pass 
by. The welcome of old rickshaw pullers is_ especially 
warm and hearty. All ask about Dad and Mother. I can 
find no evidence of any anti-American feeling as a result 
of the Japanese ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics’” propaganda. Little 
kids that I used to carry around on my bicycle bars, are 
now grown young men. Visitors come in at all hours. The 
street kids are all most friendly, but they do not raise 
their thumbs and yell “ting hao” like West China kids 
when they see Americans. Few beggars are to be seen on 
the streets, but there are many poor people and thousands 
hopelessly in debt. A crowd gathered about me when I was 
getting my shoes shined, interested in my talking Chinese. 
One fellow remarked, ‘‘We didn’t stop to talk with Japanese 
when they got their shoes shined!” 

One of the amazing episodes of this war is the way 
j in which a few thousand Chinese officers and soldiers have 
taken the surrender of more than a million Japanese troops 
in China. We see Japanese soldiers everywhere and hun- 
dreds of Japanese civilians walking the Nanking streets, 
and no attempt at revenge by the Chinese. They simply 
ignore the Japanese, as if to say, ‘‘Leave the country quickly 
and we won’t bother you.” 

We saw the room in which the surrender was signed last 
week in Nanking; tables and chairs are being kept in exact 
position for later exhibit. 

No Japanese soldiers or civilians are to be seen now in 
the former International or French Settlements in Shang- 
hai, all having been moved to camps in Hongkew and else- 
where. But they were here for nearly a month after the 





*This highly interesting and informative article is a con- 
densation of a letter from Frank W. Price, the first mis- 
sionary from West China to visit Esat China since the 
close of the war. He has recounted the experience of 
twelve days. His father, P. Frank Price, retired mission- 
ary, now of Florence, S. C., has reduced the longer article 
for publication here. In some of its parts will be found 
his own statements of explanation and interpretation. Dr. 
Frank W. Price is a contributing editor of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. £1559 
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Return of an Exile 


PRICE* 





FRANK W. PRICE 
“Back to Nanking Again!” 


surrender and our Chinese friends testify to their generally 
good discipline during that period and their contribution 
toward order in the city. Paradoxical, isn’t it, when you 
think of the disorder they caused when they first came 
into Shanghai and other cities. 

Dr. Chester Miao (internationally known leader in 
Shanghai) had supper with me and told me much about the 
Shanghai churches during the war. He gave me the first 
details I had heard about Kagawa’s visit to Shanghai and 
other cities last autumn. It was a disappointment to Chin- 
ese Christian leaders. Kagawa, said Chester, had gone 
wholly nationalistic and showed no sorrow or sympathy as 
he did in 1932. Japan, in his messages, was the “suffering 
servant”? and was bearing the cross for the world. But 
some Japanese Christians in Shanghai were very different 
and risked their lives to help the Chinese churches’ and 
schools. 


Underground Patriotism 


The great majority of people were loyal to the National 
Government during the eight years of invasion. Their 
sufferings were of the spirit, different from the troubles and 
pain of their fellow-countrymen in the war areas or in 
bombed and blockaded Free China, but still very real. And 
there is now a great sense of release. The hope of final 
liberation kept them going. There were shortwave radio 
receiving sets and the people knew that the Japanese were 
on their way to crushing defeat. “Big Wang” of the Nan- 
king Language School told me that he never went out of 
the city after the Japanese occupation because he would 
not bow to the enemy guards 

Underneath the surface there is much to cause concern— 
nearly a million unemployed, prostitution, street girls, nar- 
cotics and other deposits of the Japanese occupation and 
puppet corruption, disorders and communist agitation in 
the country about the city, and the immensely complicated 
and difficult problems of rehabilitation. 

I write a letter to Mayor Chien, of Shanghai, making 
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three suggestions out of my experience here these days, 
(1) An English guide book and map of Shanghai for allied 
soldiers, (2) Better traffic regulations on the streets near 
hotels used for American barracks, (3) Enforcement of law 
prohibiting prostitutes from soliciting on the streets. 


' 


Christian Fellowship 


I was invited at noon to lunch with over thirty Chris- 
tian middle school principals and teachers of Shanghai, a 
splendid group who have been loyal to country and church 
during the dark years. There are twenty Christian mid- 
dle schools carrying on now in Shanghai. I reported on the 
situation in West China. Everywhere I. find old students, 
and you know the teacher-student relationship in after 
years will mean more in China than anywhere else in the 
world. 

This evening I am host to a group of Chinese church 
leaders and missionaries at the Chinese Y. M. C. A. I 
wanted the ideas of this group to take back to our West 
China co-workers and I wanted to assure them of the love. 
sympathy, appreciation and admiration of those who had 
moved west to help the Government and the Church in that 
part of China. Churches and Christian institutions on both 
sides have made their contribution and there must be mu- 
tual understanding and trust if we are to move forward 
together. I am glad of the privilege to serve as a messen- 
ger boy between the two groups until a large number can 
move back. 

At Hankchow College 


September 80: A bright, clear Sunday. Visitors start 
early and I keep some of them for breakfast. 

Baen Chu goes with me to the Hangchow College Church 
which has continued all these years in Shanghai with a fine 
congregation. It still meets in Roxy Theater. Dr. McMullen 
will be glad to hear about this work. I go from the service 
to the Chinese Y. M. C. A. where Fitch Memorial Church 
(Chu Hsin-seng pastor) has been meeting, and preach 
there on “In the world ye shall have tribulation but. . .” 
The many compensations that have come during and after 
the long war. Another fine congregation and choir. So many 
of the churches in the liberated cities have strong ,youth 
groups and choirs. At Pastor Chu’s urging, I try to preach 
in Shanghai dialect, but Manderin words will slip in. 

The Hanchung Church, Nanking, with its lovely white 
marble tower is a symbol of the enduring strength of the 
church during the storm. Everyone speaks highly of Pas- 
tor Pao Chung and his work. 

We all hope and pray that the discussions now going 
on between the National Government and the Commun- 
ists may bear fruit in a unified and peaceful China. The 
Schun-hwa-chen church, led by Elder Yuan or some other 
laymen, has not missed a Sunday service all these years. 
We have hundreds of friends in that rural community who 
would give us a great welcome. When the situation permits 
I shall certainly make a visit out there. The farm is being 
managed by some farmers we know well. 

My impression is that the churches have come through 
the ordeal with greatly increased independence and power 
of self-support, with more active lay-leadership, with a 
stronger spirit of unity and fellowship, and with a finer 
quality of membership, though no large increase in num- 
bers. If Christian leaders and church members who have 
been separated on two sides of the battle lines can come 
together with mutual appreciation and humility of spirit 
there should not be serious difficulties. I find that the peo- 
ple in the liberated areas who have been patriotic under 
oppression resent the idea of workers from the West com- 
ing back to “take administration over.” We must think, 
plan, pray and work together in meeting the new oppor- 
tunities. 

Space fails to more than allude to several other items of 
interest to the general reader and very especially to mis- 
sionaries and others acquainted with the China field: the 
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description of the status of missionary property which for 
the most part is awaiting the original claimants; the aid 
given by missionaries already on the ground who have 
just been released from internment; the marked progress 
in the desire for closer church cooperation; the faithful- 
ness, for the most part, of Christian pastors and other 
workers, with a few exceptions, in carrying on under ex- 
ceedingly difficult war conditions; and the intense desire 
expressed for the return of missionaries who will work in 
full confidence and full cooperation with their Chinese 
brethren, yielding precedence to them in matters of ad- 
ministration. Our own mission residence, 14 Winling Road, 
Shanghai, which has been the home of the secretary and 
treasurer of our missions, has been recovered without dam- 
age to residence or loss of property. Through the good 
offices of Dr. Chester Miao, a secretary of the Chinese Chris- 
tian Council, a Japanese Christian family was put in the 
Winling Road residence and so it was handed over intact 
and ready for use. Other property may be restored in 
various conditions of damage or disrepair. 
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A New Phase of Liaison Work 


Frank had written as follows of an experience while in 
Shanghai: Many GIs and sailors pay ridiculous prices for 
articles they buy and for rickshaws. I have been standing 
in front of the hotel at nights and helping those who get 
stuck because of language difficulties, or exchange prob- 
lems. A few arrive or go off too drunk to know what they 
are doing. Exchange here would give anyone a headache— 
puppet currency, National currency coming in, American 
dollars, British pounds and Indian rupees, all in use. The 
abacuses in the exchange shops click merrily all day long! 

Later he speaks of a dinner with the American Com- 
mandant, General Boatner, and a number of his officers. 
Then he writes: ‘At the dinner I was answering some ques- 
tions about Nanking places of interest and Nanking history. 
General Boatner suddenly said, ‘‘Mr. Price, you said one 
sentence too much! Monday you will take a group of offi- 
cers on a conducted tour of Nanking and environs. Them’s 
orders.”’ 

On a later date he wrote: 

“The guided tour of Nanking was evidently a success. I 
spent several hours with some Chinese books, brushing up 
on Nanking history. The American officers took a ste- 
nographer along to take down my explanations and com- 
ments as we stopped at various places of interest.” 

The original liaison work consisted of training Chinese- 
speaking Americans, mostly missionaries or sons of mission- 
ares, for liaison work as officers of the Chinese Army, 
on the one hand; and the training of Chinese interpreters, 
preferably Christians, as wartime liaison officers in the 
American Army. The new liaison work is the peacetime 
job of trying to bring about a better understanding of China 
and the China people, on thg part of American officers 
and men. 


Re-pioneering in the China Field 


After the close of the year when the liaison work ceases, 
Frank and Essie, joined by R. P. (‘Pete’) Richardson, ex- 
pect to take up their residence in our Mission residence 
in Shanghai and to have their office in the well-known 
Missions building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, 
which has been recovered for use. Frank and Pete hope 
to make a tour of all our stations in China, gleaning facts 
and helping as they can. Frank and Essie are due to 
come home in the spring or summer, and it is hoped that 
Dr. Richardson will be joined by a steady flow, maybe slow, 
of our China missionaries as soon as they can go out. 

Summing up the situation Frank says: “The war has 
plowed the soil deep in China for Christianity. Many be- 


lieve that there will be a period of great growth during the 
next few years as after so many previous crises in China.” 
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What Is the Measure of a Christian College? 


By WILLIAM G. LAND* 


HOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED in the welfare of edu- 
cation may do well to reflect on the story of a French 
emigre philosopher, who, teaching in an American 

college during the war, was frequently heard to complain 
that he had too many students to teach and therefore had 
no time for thinking, as a philosopher should. At length, 
completely exasperated by being—as he felt—both over- 
worked and underpaid, he rose in faculty meeting with 
truly Gallic gestures. ‘‘But what we professors give,’’ he 
cried, ‘tis immeasurable! Absolutely immeasurable!’”’ And 
then, with subdued futility, “‘So nobody bothers to measure 
7.” 

Without people bothering to measure what education is, 
it will not be understood: nor without being measured 
against its ideal will a Christian college be distinguishable 
‘from any other college. There are hundreds of colleges 
in America which call themselves Christian, but it is by 
works more than by faith that the contribution of a col- 
lege to Christian education should be known and judged. 

Now that warfare is past and our colleges and univer- 
sities are girding themselves for peace, there has burst from 
the academic halls a widespread discussion of what educa- 
tion is for, as well as how it may be made effective. Its 
leaders are for the most part the big universities, although 
the impact of debate is having its effect in every college 
community. Yet it must be observed that on a national 
scale little is heard from the nearly 900 church-controlled 
and church-related institutions which comprise by far the 
majority of the small and medium-sized colleges in America 
today. 


Many Follow Secular Pattern 


I have had the temerity to suggest (in Christian Educa- 
tion, June, 1945) that many of our church colleges are not 
financially bankrupt so much as they are bankrupt in edu- 
cational and spiritual thought. I question, too, whether 
those colleges which seem to exist no longer pro Ecclesia 
are also neglecting to teach pro Christe in accordance with 
the great commandment for Christian education, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God . . . with all thy mind.’”” Many 
of the so-called church colleges which are outwardly flour- 
ishing appear to be successful not because they have 
adopted a Christian ideal of education, but because they 
have followed a completely secular course. It is much 
easier to turn out young men and women with credits and 
degrees and undoubtedly with good training for citizen- 
ship than it is to insure their perception of the relation- 
ships of living and thinking, of understanding and faith. 
To educate towards the attainment of fearless open-mind- 
edness, balance of decision, and Christian faith, hope and 
tolerance is not simple. ‘ 

The measure of a Christian college should be the wide- 
ness of its Christianity. It cannot be reached by secular 
standards alone, following the way of Caesar with merely 
formal obeisance to the existence of God. It is not com- 


*The author is at present in the service as Lieutenant, 
USNR, and is assigned as a historian of naval air opera- 
tions in the Navy Department at Washington. He is a grad- 
uate of Harvard University and is the author of ‘‘Thomas 
Hill, Twentieth President of Harvard,’ 1933. In addition 
to having held teaching and administrative positions, he 
was for several years editor of ‘‘What the Colleges Are 
Doing,”’ published by Ginn and Company. His article, ‘Is 
the Church College Bankrupt?” appeared in these columns 
September 10, 1945. 41559 


pletely fulfilled by seeking only to keep alive the tenets 
and pride of a particular denomination, prolonging the 
divergencies of tradition and usage in a world which is 
clutching at every chance for unity. This does not mean 
that every Christian college should have the same curricu- 
lum—the particular practical needs of the nation and the 
special interests of its many communities must be served 
by the teaching of many subjects under many different 
conditions. It does mean that all together the Christian 
colleges have the opportunity and the duty of integrating 
the subjects which they teach with values of a spiritual 
kind. 


A Constant Integrating Element 


A truly Christian college can present its teaching in 
such a way that its students may be so aware of the prin- 
ciples and values in the universe and in mankind that 
they will perceive that the subject of their immediate study 
is only an application in one particular form. Diverse 
as may appear the natural sciences and social sciences and 
the humanities, there is a constant integrating element— 
the power and wisdom and glory of an eternal power. In 
the Christian college the principles of the sciences and 
the values of human efforts to build a better world are to 
be related primarily to men’s belief and faith in God. 

Those colleges in America which still count themselves 
as Christian ought to be heard from one ocean to the 
other as a single voice proclaiming just what Christian 
higher education is. It ought to be their measure of ac- 
complishment to teach young people to perceive and judge 
with an open mind the values and relationships within 
their own and in all human experience; to encourage them 
to conform their acts and desires to those laws of being 
which are inherent in the Almighty’s structure; and great- 


est of all to inspire them to perfect themselves in the image 
of Christ. ; 





New Year Crossing 


The bells ring out! 
The hour has come that I must cross 
The threshold to another room, 
As does the chambered nautilus, 
And leave forever sealed a room 
That holds some gold, but more of dross. 
Some gold, but more of dross, it holds, 
This room that can’t be altered now. 
Much as I’d like to burnish it, 
Without its pale I needs must bow 
Nor e’ermore touch what it enfolds. 


The bells are hushed! 
This is an unfamiliar place 
Across the doorsill I’ve just passed, 
A fairer room, God-giv’n, to keep, 
With opportunities as vast 
As if I'd made no failure, base. 
As if no failure, base, I’d made, 
These precious ornaments of old 
Ar2 placed again within my care, 
Faith, hope, and love, all pure as gold. 
Christ for my errantry has paid. 


—bBy Stella Blanche Stuart. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Church Must Enlist Its Members 
In A Crusade for World Order 


Sixth of a Series on the Church and 
World Order 


What can the church do toward the 
establishment of world peace? In re- 
cent editorials we have suggested that 
the church can preach, it can teach, it 
can pray, it can seek to manifest the 
life of Christ in his own body, the 
church. But it is not enough to evan- 
gelize—to win men to Christ, or to 
teach them to do the things which Christ 
has commanded us, or to pray as he 
taught us to pray, or even to manifest 
Christ’s spirit in and through the 
church, unless in addition, as a prac- 
tical consequence of all these other 
activities, we seek to enlist church mem- 
bers in a life-long and never-ending cru- 
sade for Christian world order. 

The gospel which the church pro- 
claims, the truth which it inculcates, 
the prayers which it offers, the life 
which it develops must all have this 
end in view. Not the sole end, of course. 
The church seeks to build individual 
character, to develop happy, radiant, 
well-integrated personalities, to make 
men good fathers and useful citizens in 
the community, to form well-rounded 
Christians, interested in every phase 
of the church’s work and active in 
every good cause. But just as the 
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church seeks to inculcate in all its mem- 
bers the sense of missionary responsi- 
bility and the sense of stewardship in 
regard to the use of material goods, so 
it must seek to lead all its members 
and to train all its young people to have 
a world vision and a sense of world re- 
sponsibility, to realize that while they 
are citizens of one nation, they are also 
members of a world community, that 
they must not only hope for world 
peace and pray for world peace, but 
also plan for world peace and work 
for world peace, day after day, year 
after year, and generation after genera- 
tion. 

Only so can the church fulfill its mis- 
sion and discharge its responsibility at 
the present time. 

But it is not enough for the church 
to preach and to teach and to pray and 
to manifest the life of Christ in his 
own body, the church, or even to enlist 
its members in 4 never-ending crusade 
for world order, unless at the same time 
it is willing to cooperate with other 
churches which are working toward the 
same end. 

We shall write of this further in our 
final editorial in this series. 


The Spirit of ‘‘Black Boy’’ 

Judging by its sales over the country, 
Richard Wright’s Black Boy*—the dra- 
matic and biting story of a young Ne- 
gro’s southern boyhood—must be win- 
ning a fairly wide reading even on this 
Just what 
sort of contribution it may be making 
to the cause of interracial understand- 
ing and goodwill would seem to be a 
debatable question. We assume it was 
written partly out of a sincere desire 
to make the South a more just and 
democratic region. But whether it will 
have that effect, or one somewhat less 
desirable, looks to us, from where we 
stand right now, like pretty much of a 
toss-up. 

What prompts our misgivings about 
Black Boy is not so much what the book 
says. In spots it may be, as many south- 
erners would like to believe, a highly 
colored and distorted story. It may be 
a blend of fact and fiction. At least one 
able and radical Negro, the brilliant W. 
E. B. DuBois, has gone so far as to ques- 
tion whether any colored boy could have 
lived for twenty years, anywhere in the 
United States, without meeting with any 
more human decency on the part of 
either whites or Negroes than Wright 
says he did. As to that, we are willing 
to give Mr. Wright the benefit of the 
doubt. While he may have picked his 
facts to fit his purpose, and then embel- 
lished a number of those he picked in 
order to make his point more vivid, it 
can hardly be doubted that many of the 
indignities and cruelties which he says 
were heaped upon him have, at some 
time and place, been a part of the bit- 
ter mixture in the average southern Ne- 
gro’s cup of woe, 


*World Publishing Co., 
$2.50. 


Cleveland. 
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Indeed, in appreciation of the book, 
we are willing to go further. We are 
ready to accept it as a severe but de- 
served indictment of the racial pattern 
of the South. Even if only a third of 
what Wright says about the ‘“‘bleakness 
of black life in the South” is true, we 
should have to admit that in spite of 
all our paternalistic kindness to the Ne- 
gro we are living in a section whose 
racial attitudes and customs are far 
from being either democratic or Chris- 
tian. It would do us no end of good if, 
as white southerners, we could sit down 
before that fact humbly and honestly 
until it brought forth the fruits of re- 
pentance. Certainly such repentance, 
though seldom easy to feel, is long over- 
due. It is one of our regrettable short- 
comings that we still get far more in- 
dignant over the description of a lynch- 
ing in a book than we do over a lynch- 
ing. We get much more wrought up 
over somebody’s revelation of our ra- 
cial sins that we do over the sins them- 
selves. But this ought not so to be, and 
for the hardy and tough-minded minor- 
ity with whom it isn’t so, Black Boy is 
a tasty, fruity slice of humble pie. It 
contains plenty of cold facts which are 
not without vitamins for those who can 
chew and digest them. 

But for solving the race problem we 
need more than facts, more than ex- 
posures of bad conditions, no matter 
how gripping and skillful they are. We 
need a right spirit in men’s hearts, and 
it is at that point that our doubts about 
the value of Black Boy arise. 

For the tone and temper of his book, 
wd are not disposed to blame’ Mr. 
Wright. After the treatment he received 
at the hands of a supposedly Christian 
South, the wonder is that he is not more 
full of scorn, contempt and hatred than 
he seems to be. But his searing boy- 
hood has left its mark upon him, and 
the blight upon his soul is reflected in 
the pages of his book. For all its art 
and distinction of style, it is a brittle, 
one-sided, and often cynical piece of 
writing. 

Just how far, in the minds of poten- 
tially sympathetic southerners, the 
searching brilliance of Wright’s revela- 
tions will outweigh the blazing bitter- 
ness of his personal feelings, we have no 
means of knowing. But we fear the lat- 
ter will be more divisive that the former 
will be illuminating. Read by white 
people who are convinced already of the 
rightness of the Negro’s cause, Black 
Boy will doubtless serve to add fuel to 
the fires of righteous indignation. Read 
by white folk who still need to be wooed 
and won over to a more humane and 
brotherly point of view, its harsh and 
irritating overtones are apt to retard 
rather than hasten that delicate spirit- 
ual process. 

In the promotion of interracial fel- 
lowship and fraternity, the pen is still, 
as always, mightier than the sword. But 
after reading Richard Wright we are 
left wondering just how far pens which 
are as cold and sharp as swords can go 
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in changing those intangibles of the hu- 
man spirit out of which our racial be- 
havior springs. Pens like swords may 
give to conscience the pricks and jabs 
that make us uneasy about our sins, but 
they seldom provoke the repentance that 
leads on to salvation. 

One day, perhaps, a Negro whose suf- 
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ferings have been no less severe than 
Wright’s will come along to write a book 
with a pen that is more akin to the 
scalpel of a tender surgeon. If and 
when he does, the sick body of the 
South may respond to its painful yet 
healing touch. But Black Boy, we are 
much afraid, is not that bok. 





THE CHURCH OF THE DEADWOOD 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





“J know thy works, that thou hast a 
name that thou livest, and thou art 
dead.”’ Rev. 3:1. 


RS. FIRST-CHURCH and Miss 
M Second-church were discussing 

their respective congregations. 
They were great friends and did not like 
to be separated. Couldn’t the two con- 
gregations get together? They appealed 
to Mr. Third-church. He pointed out 
that the two congregations were each 
now about as large as the combined 
groups once had been; and that if they 
united, the result would be a mixed mul- 
titude much too unwieldy for any one 
minister to handle. 

“Besides,” he said, ‘‘think how much 
deadwood there is in a big church.” 

“There’s plenty of it in a small one,” 
said Miss Second-church. 

“Ours wouldn’t be so big if it weren’t 
for the deadwood,” said Mrs. First- 
church. Suddenly she had an inspira- 
tion: “Why not get the live members 
of both churches together and put the 
deadwood from both congregations to- 
gether into another church? One would 
be little and the other one big, but oh 
my!” 

“Grand!” said Miss Second-church 
and Mr, Third-church in chorus. And 
they set to work to draw up plans for 
the Church of the Deadwood. 

Plans are still incomplete, but our 
readers should be given a progress re- 
port on this projected new ecclestical 
organization. The idea, like all sparks 
from the anvil of genius, is both simple 
and practical, albeit unprecedented. It 
is certain that every community needs 
one. Once the Church of the Deadwood 
is started, the idea will spread like wild- 
fire. We may even look forward to a 
Federation of Deadwood Churches. 


ATURALLY THE READER’S 
first thought will be, But what 
about the expense? There will be 

little expense for the Church of the 
Deadwood. Only a small church edifice 
will be needed, for while the member- 
ship will be enormous, the weekly at- 
tendance will be so small that a few 
pews will contain all-the congregation. 
It may not even be necessary to take up 
collections, for the members of the 
Deadwood Church, being wedded to the 
easiest way, will prefer to have the 
church endowed. There has been some 
discussion as to whether or not an of- 
fering should be not be taken up any- 
how, for the sake of appearance. Be- 


sides, strangers may drop in, and the 
Deadwood Church will not be one to 
miss any loose collection that may 
lighten the members’ own burdens. This, 
however, is a detail which will be left 
until the minister arrives. 

The session will have little or nothing 
to do. Like people, like elders; so the 
fewer meetings the better. There will 
be no trouble about dismissing members 
to other churches, for when the Dead- 
wood people leave town the church 
knows nothing of it. The incoming 
members will be numerous, but it is be- 
lieved that a capable church secretary 
can be secured who will attend to all 
such details. Naturally there will be 
admissions only by letter; the Deadwood 
rembers prefer to leave evangelistic 
services and endeavors to churches of 
(as they put it) the cruder sort. 


IFE WILL BE SIMPLE at Dead- 
L wood, Extra meetings, special serv- 

ices (special offerings, special 
study weeks, training schools, faith and 
action conferences, all that sort of mod- 
ern nonsense will be banned from the 
comfortable confines of our new church. 
There will be no trouble about hymn 
books. It is planned to get some inex- 
pensive paper-bound hooks—one of the 
officers knows where some second-hand 
books of that kind can be had—pbut the 
hymns are not important, as no Dead- 
wocder was ever known to take a 
hymnal from the rack. There will be 
no need to bother about young people’s 
activities, for there will be none. The 
Deadwood church will not encourage 
young people, as they “do not contri- 
bute’? but only raise problems. Besides, 
from the Deadwood viewpoint, young 
people’s meetings do more harm than 
good, as the boys come only to meet the 
girls and they are <li too likely to dis- 
cuss problems tom edvanced for them. 


Two difficulties have arisen in nego- 
tiations so far. There will have to be 
a Sunday school of some kind, for the 
Deadwooders do like to have an hour 
of quiet on Sunday morning, and Sun- 
day school is such a nice place for the 
little ones to spend their time. It will 
not be necessary to build a church 
school plant, for the classes can meet 
in the empty pews. But some teachers 
will have to be sought, and no prospec- 
tive teachers are ever to be found 
among the young people at Deadwood. 


HE OTHER PROBLEM is a suit- 

able minister. Miss Second-church 

has thought that the Deadwood 
church might prefer to be without a 
pastor, as then they would have the 
pleasure of listening to a different man 
every Sunday, and they would not be 
bothered with suggestions from a man 
with a pastoral mind, But Mrs, First- 
church pointed out that this would in- 
volve a pulpit supply committee, which 
would mean work. Why not get a set- 
tled pastor and have that bother over 
with for good? 

Miss Second-church and Mrs, First- 
church are in correspondence over the 
matter, and Mr. Third-church 1s giving 
it his best thought. Readers will be ap- 
prised if progress is made. Meanwhile 
anyone who can put us on to the trail 
of a promising young girl who would 
be willing to take the children on Sun- 
day mornings will do a favor by com- 
municating with the session of the 
church at once. About her training and 
religious ideas one must not be too criti- 
cal. The main thing is to be there. 
It is so difficult, as the Deadwooders 
often remark with a sigh, to find any 
one who is as faithful in church duties 
as Grandma used to be. 





Christianity Needs Young Peeple 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to nee build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one-and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, 11th and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
Write for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
N. C. 














Quarters begin Sept. 
19; Jan. 3; March 25; 
June 17. Veterans may 
enter at any time. 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 


‘‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Robert J. McMullen, President, Box 401-P, 


Founded 1819 


Campuses 


Danville, Kentucky 
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Challenge to the Church in 1946 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


MATTHEW LYNN, Minister of 
Education, First church, Houston: 
For Seniors: Revitalize ““Kingdom 
Highways” or get better organiza- 
tion and program; prefer the for- 
mer for I know no better; take 
emphasis off executive committees 
and put it on the spiritual experi- 
ences of youth. For Young Peo- 
ple: Develop an organization and 
program distinct from ‘Kingdom 
Highways”; bring student work 
into this department. Presbyterian 
Youth is improving; room for 
more, Need summer conferences 
for older young people. 


ANNE MATTHEWS JONES, DRE, 


Second church, Charlotte, N. C.: 
The great challenge to young peo- 
ple is to consecrate themselves to 
fulltime service. There is a vital 
need immediately for missionaries, 
for directors of religious educa- 
tion, for choir directors, etc. Never 
before has there been such a cry- 
ing need for all these. If this 
challenge is presented to young 
people they will be ready and will- 
ing to accept it. 


DAVID L. STITT, President, Austin 
Seminary, Austin, Texas: The lay 
member or minister who this year 
challenges one outstanding young 
person with the call to fulltime 
service will render a tremendous 
contribution to the Kingdom. 


C. ELLIS NELSON, Director, Young 

People’s Division, Richmond: 
Youth will con- 
stitute a great 
1946 opportunity. 
The returning 
service man de- 
mands a_ virile 
church. The ado- 
“*slescent youth, 

j with distorted 
“ wartime values, 
has lost the social vision of the 


past youth generation. 





A vast ma- 
jority of youth remains unevan- 
gelized. If we could concentrate 
on converting youth to Christ's 
Kingdom, the spiritual prosperity 
of our church would be guaran- 
teed. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Craven’s Work to Include 
Field Work Supervision 

Gus J. Craven, recently appointed to 
the faculty of Austin Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary, Austin, Texas, will 
have as a part of his work direction of 
the seminary’s field program, in which 
he will supervise student pastorates, 
visiting the churches, and assisting in 
the development of the total church 
program. 





Columbia Seminary Enrolls 
Eleven New Students 

Eleven new students have enrolled 
at Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Ga., nine of these entering the 
junior class. Oscar Coe, of Atlanta, 
has been secured as instructor in public 
speech, serving in that capacity two days 
each week. While Professor Manford 
George Gutzke is studying at Columbia 
University, during part of the next term 
Professor Oswald T. Allis, of Wayne, 
Pa., will teach several courses. 


Davidson Students Raise $2,231 
For Rebuilding China Mission 


Davidson students exceeded their an- 
nual Christmas Gift Fund goal by 
$731.56, obtaining $2,231.56 for the 
rebuilding of the Presbyterian mission 
at Suchowfu, China. Frank A. Brown, 
longtime missionary to China, opened 
the drive with a description of the 
strategic position which this mission 
occupies midway between Shanghai and 
Peking. 


Centre College Will 
Resume Football Schedule 


After a four year lapse Centre College 
will resume intercollegiate football next 
year with Major Quinn Decker, of the 
Army Air Forces, taking over his old 
post as head coach and athletic director. 


CHURCH NEWS 


Missionary Activities Seen 
To Be in Upward Movement 


Missionary forces throughout the 
church are stirring. Some, after long 
periods of enforced delay, are turning 
again to scenes of long years of labor. 
Some are going out to survey and in- 
vestigate before the larger number of 
missionaries, veterans and recruits, go 
to face the tasks which lie in the war’s 
wake. New and sustained efforts are 
being exerted to enlist an increasing 
number of young people who feel the 
challenge of missions and who will go 
to serve the need. 

Among those missionaries recently in 
the news are the following: 

First missionaries to sail for China 
left recently, boarding ship at Houston, 
Texas, after a notable reception given 
them by the members of the First 
church there. Included in the party 
were Dr. and Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, 
Dr. and Mrs. F. A. Brown, Miss Mar- 
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garet Wood and Miss Margaret Sells. 

R. P. Richardson has been made co- 
director for UNRRA in the large and 
populous Eastern Province of Kiangsu, 
China. Dr. Richardson’s offices will 
be in Chinkiang, the capital of that 
province, and he will be in close touch 
with all the missions in that area. 

Frank W. Price (see page 5) has been 
decorated by the Chinese Government 
with the “Order of the Cloud and Ban- 
ner,” third highest military decoration 
the Government can give. 

Lardner W. Moore, major in the In- 
telligence section of the American army, 
now located in Japan, reports that all 
the buildings of the Golden Castle 
School for Girls in Nagoya were de- 
stroyed by fire with the single excep- 
tion of the auditorium. This building 
was the birthday gift of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary several years ago. 

Missionaries expected to sail to China 
soon include: Dr. and Mrs. George A. 
Hudson, Andrew Allison, Miss Charlotte 
Dunlap, Miss Marguerite Mizell, Miss 
Marion Wilcox. 

A missionary party leaving New York 
for the Congo, via Egypt, the week be- 
fore Christmas, included Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. F. Stockwell and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. Ray and two chil- 
dren, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Mor- 
rison and two children, Miss Clara 
Fisch, Miss Margaret McMurry. George 
Stuart is now in New York awaiting 
reservations for direct sailing from New 
York to Africa. Missionaries who sailed 
earlier, also going to the Congo via 
Egypt, include the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Longenecker, Miss Bessie Han- 
cock, Miss Alice Longenecker, Miss 
Nolie McDonald, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents from the various synods 
for the year are listed below. Items of 
more than local significance should be 
reported to them for possible inclusion in 
news letters before the dates indicated: 


Alabama, Warner L. Hall, Tuscaloosa, 
March 5. 

Appalachia, E. B. McGukin, Knoxville, 
March 5. 

Arkansas, Walker B. Healy, Hot 
Springs, February 19. 


Florida, D. P. McGeachy, Jr., Clearwa- 
ter, February 26. 

Georgia, °A. V. Gibson, Atlanta, Febru- 
ary 19. 

Kentucky, Fred P. Turner, 
Green, January 9. 

Louisiana, John S. Land, New Orleans, 
February 5. 

Mississippi, E. G. Boyce, French Camp, 
March 12. 

Missouri, 
March 19. 

North Carolina, J. M. Walker, Jr., Roa- 
noke Rapids, February 12. 

Oklahoma, Frank M. Taylor, 
March 12. 

South Carolina, James Appleby, Ander- 
son, January 29. 

Tennessee, John H. Leith, Nashville, 
January 22. 

Texas, Thomas B. Gallaher, Waco, Janu- 
ary 8. 

Virginia, Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., Staun- 
ton, March 26. 

West Virginia, Harmon B. Ramsey, 
Bluefield, January 15 . 


Bowling 


T. Watson Street, Fulton, 


Durant, 
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J. Holmes Smith, IIT. 

The W. H. Benchoffs sailed from New 
Orleans just before Christmas en route 
to Rio de Janeiro and the East Brazil 
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Mission. Miss Sara Lacy and Dr. and 
Mrs. L. G. Calhoun and children are to 
leave New Orleans for Brazil on January 
14. 
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gifts to education. 





LIVING MANY DAYS 


Long Sefore America was discovered, in the year 1252, Robert 
D. Sorbon made a gift for the poor students of France. Today the 


Sorbonne, which was later united with the University of Paris, con- 


For 683 years his name has been revered and his investment has 
borne dividends for young people, in spite of perhaps 50 terrible wars 
and other interruptions in the long history of civilization. 

Hundreds of other men and women have become immortal in 


England, on the Continent, and in America through their generous 


Just now in the seminaries and colleges related to our own church, 
there are special opportunities for enduring investments. 
Write now to the institution in which you are interested or to the 


Louisville office for additional details. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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UNION SEMINARY’S FELLOWSHIP WINNERS.—Five members of the 
senior class at Union Seminary, Richmond, have been awarded fellowships pro- 


viding opportunities for graduate study. 


Shown above, they are (left to right), 


Albert E. Dimmock, Newport News, Va., the Hoge Fellow; Joseph M. Owen, stu- 
dent body president from Pittsburg, Texas, Larus Fellow; William C. Bennett, 
senior class president, Columbus, Ga., and H. Edwin Pickard, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., the Walter W. Moore Fellows; and Charles R. McCain, Decatur, Ga., the 


Salem Fellow. 


Dimmock and Pickard are graduates of Davidson college; Ben- 


nett is from Emory University; McCain from Erskine college, and Owen from the 


University of Texas. 








MEMORIALS 


MRS. FRANK B. CRAWFORD 





At her home in Winchester, Va., on 
October 16, 1945, in the 74th year of her 
age, Mrs. Frank B. Crawford passed to 
her eternal reward after a lifetime of 
happy and fruitful service. From a child 
she had known the holy scriptures and, 
continuing in the things which she had 
learned and had been assured of, she was 
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“thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” Like the Master before her, she 
went about doing good, and when no 
longer able to go about, she was still busy 
doing good, never happier than when 
spending her time and money in helping 
friends and neighbors solve their prob- 
lems. 


The church was the chief field of her 
activities, and she is remembered 
especially for her many years of service 
in the Sunday school and her wise and 
efficient work in getting the Auxiliary cir- 
cle plan into operation in the Winchester 
church during the pastorate of Dr. J. 
Horace Lacy. She was president of the 
local auxiliary at the time, and exhibited 
unusual executive ability in this and other 
fields, still further enlarging the work of 
the auxiliary by initiating the plan of 
sending a colored woman annually to the 
Petersburg Conference of Negro Women. 
She had many friends among the Negroes, 
and held them in high esteem and warm 
regard. 

Mrs. Crawford was a teacher by pro- 
fession and by natural and well-trained 
gifts, which she used with Christian faith- 
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fulness and zeal, both in Sunday school 
and especially in the classrooms of 
various institutions—the public schools 
of Frederick County, Leache-Wood Semi- 
nary in Norfolk, Va., her own schools in 
Berryville and Waynesboro, Stephenson 
Seminary in Charles Town, W. Va., and as 
co-principal with Mrs. Katherine Glass 
Green in the organization and early years 
of Fort Loudoun Seminary in Winches- 
ter. 

Having a fine sense of historical values 
and a zeal for accuracy, she did good work 
as a historian, both in the Presbyterial 
Auxiliary and in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, serving for three 
years as regent of the Fort Loudoun chap- 
ter of that organization. She was also a 
member of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, the Civic League, and the 
local Red Cross, organizing and manag- 
ing many successful drives. In fact, she 
was interested in all worthwhile activi- 
ties in her community. 

Laura Gold Crawford was born Decem- 
ber 17, 1871, at “Rock Hill,” Frederick 
County, Virginia, daughter of William 
Henry Gold and his wife, Viola L. Pitman, 
a worthy daughter of outstanding Chris- 
tian parents. 

Her marriage on November 7, 1908, to 
Mr. Frank B. Crawford, now and for many 
years an active elder in the Winchester 
church, was a union of truly kindred 
spirits, and the home thus formed has 
ever been a radiating center of Christian 
peace and love. 

She is survived by her husband, one 
daughter, Elizabeth Gold, wife of the Rev. 
Raleigh M. Engle, of Hampton, Va., two 
grandchildren, Elizabeth Crawford Engle 


and Margaret Darke Engle, and one 
brother, John C. Gold, of Frederick 
County, Va. 


The funeral service was conducted in 
the Winchester Presbyterian Church by 
her pastor, Dr. Ronald S. Wilson, assisted 
by Dr. Jos. A. McMurray, and her body 
was laid to rest in beautiful Mount 
Hebron Cemetery, there to await the voice 
of her Lord awaking her out of sleep. 

‘ J. A. McM. 


MARY A. CORSON 


Early Friday morning, August 31, God 
called to be with him, Mary A. Corson, 
a lifelong and beloved member of Cen- 
ter church, Cumberland, Va. 

Mary A. Corson was the daughter of 
William Clark Corson and his wife, Jen- 
nie Caldwell Corson, of Guinea Mills, 
where she was born and reared. Her 
father was an esteemed ruling elder, and 
clerk of session of Center church. 

She is survived by the foliowing sisters 
and one brother: Misses Sarah B. Corson 
and Pauline Corson, who reside at “Mid- 
way,” the family home; Mrs. P. J. Flip- 
pen, Ballsville; Mrs. A. S. Spencer, Buck- 
ingham, and B. W. Corson, of Curdsville. 

“Miss Mary,” as she was affectionately 
known, was a devoted member of Center 
church. She has contributed a valuable 
service to the congregation by preserving 
in the Historical Foundation at Montreat 
a full and accurate history of the church 
and auxiliary. 

She was a superb teacher, and through 
this, her lifelong profession, she has left 
an indelible imprint upon the lives of 
scores of high school pupils who found 
high inspiration under her Christian 
guidance throughout the years. Miss Mary 
taught for 24 years in the County of Han- 
over. 

She will be held in affectionate memory 
for her tireless energy in behalf of the 
church, the school and character-building 
forces wherever she went. 


“Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy lov’d employ: 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 
HER PASTOR, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


A People Delivered 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 13 
Exodus 6-18; Print 6:6-8; 13:17-22 


Last week we noted how Israel was 
oppressed in the land of Egypt and how 
their cry of distress came up to God, 
And yet the Lord gave no sign. He 
seemed to be deaf to his people’s cry, 
even as he sometimes seems to be deaf 
to our own, 

Meanwhile a son was born in a very 
humble family in Israel. His mother 
hid him in a little basket among the 
bulrushes on the edge of the river Nile. 
Pharaoh’s daughter found the child, 
adopted him, named him Moses, and 
gave him an education. One day Moses 
saw an Egyptian overseer mistreat one 
of his people. He killed the overseer, 
and, as a consequence, was forced to flee 
out of the land. He married one of 
the daughters of Reuel, priest of the 
Midianites, and settled down to raise 
a family. Then one day in the wilder- 
ness, after he had received news that 
the old.Pharaoh was dead, he heard 
God’s voice—he was the man, now was 
the time to deliver Israel out of the 
land of bondage. Moses tried desper- 
ately to evade the divine call but in the 
end he was forced to yield. We take up 
the lesson at this point. 


I. The Campaign Opens, 4:18—6:12 


1. Moses’ Request Denied, 5:1-14. 
When Moses and his brother Aaron 
came into Egypt they requested Pharaoh 
to allow the Israelites to make a pil- 
grimage to some shrine in the wilder- 
ness to render honor to Jehovah their 
God. Pharaoh replied, ‘““Who is Jeho- 
vah that I should hearken unto his voice 
to let Israel go?” This response is the 
key to all that follows. The campaign, 
reaching its climax in the ten plagues, 
is intended to convince Pharaoh that 
God is not only the God of Israel but 
also the God of all the earth and to 
compel Pharoah to let the people go. 


Probably the hope aroused in the peo- 
ple’s hearts (cf. 4:30-31) caused them 
to relax their labors. Or perhaps Pha- 
raoh was alarmed by their awakened 
spirit. And so he moved to crush this 
incipient rebellion—as some modern 
dictators have done—by increasing his 
exactions. Henceforth the Israelites 
must render the same toll of bricks, but 
the straw (mixed with the black mud 
of the Nile to bind it) was no longer 
to be furnished by the government. Let 
them secure their own straw, said Pha- 
raoh, and turn in the same number of 
bricks. This additional burden would 
teach them, he said, not to listen to 
lying words (5:9) i. e., words which 
held out hopes for their deliverance or 
for the relaxation of their burdens. 


2. The People’s Discouragement, 5:10- 
22. The taskmasters of Pharaoh had 
appointed officers of the Hebrews them- 
selves whom they had set over the labor 
gangs and whom they held responsible 
for the full quantity of work assigned. 
They were the ones beaten, therefore, 
when the people could not meet the new 
quotas. We read in 5:15-19 how they 
went to Pharaoh and asked that the 
rules might be relaxed. When Pharaoh 
remained adamant, and the taskmasters 
or foremen perceived that they were 
truly in an “evil case’ they turned on 
Moses and Aaron and accused them of 
being the cause of all their trouble, 
“You have brought us into exceeding 
bad odor with Pharaoh and his officers,’’ 
they said, ‘‘giving them an opportunity 
and an excuse to destroy us.” 

Moses, too, seemed to have been dis- 
couraged by his initial failure (just as 
often we are). But he did the right 
thing. He went to God with his com- 
plaints: ‘‘O Lord,” he said, ‘‘why hast 
thou brought evil on this people? Why 
didst thou ever send me? Ever since 
I came to Pharaoh to speak in thy name 
he has ill treated this people, and thou 
hast done nothing to deliver thy peo- 
ple.”’ 

3. God’s Encouragement, 6:2-13. Fi- 
nally the answer came. We do not know 
just when—whether it came imme- 
diately, of after Moses had wrestled 
with God all night in prayer, or whether 
it came after weeks and even months of 
meditation. We do not know how it 
came—whether by night in a dream or 
in a vision or simply the growing con- 
viction that Moses could not escape. But 
it came—the assurance that God would 
somehow, some time, deliver his peo- 
ple, and that in so doing they would 
learn to know God as they had never 
known him before. The patriarch’s fa- 
vorite name for God had been El Shad- 
dai—God Almighty. They would learn 
to know him. Moses came to under- 
stand, by a new name, the name which 
had come to mean so much to Moses in 
the wilderness, Jehovah, meaning, “I 
am that I am,” the ever-living God, the 
God who is eternally active, or “I will 
be that I will be,’’ the God whom they 
would learn to know in ever increasing 
measure as they trusted themselves to 
him and discovered in their growing ex- 
perience new depths of his power, The 
ground of his assurances was the cove- 
nant, the promise, the sacred bond, 
which God had formed with their fore- 
fathers. “I established my covenant 
with them, to give them the land of 
Canaan, the land in which they settled 
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as immigrants. And it is I, too, who 
have heard the groaning of the Israel- 
ites, whom the Egyptians have en- 
slaved, and I remember my covenant, 
Accordingly, say to the Israelites, ‘I am 
the Lord; I will free you from the bur- 
dens of the Egyptians, and will deliver 
you from their bondage, and will res- 
cue you by an outstretched arm and by 
mighty acts of judgment, and I will 
be your God and you shall know that it 
is I, the Lord your God, who shall free 
you from the burdens of the Egyptians.” 
(American Translation.) 

“This is henceforth to be the word of 
encouragement, of authority, and of 
fellowship to Israel. It reminds them 
that God is now active in their behalf, 
that it is God who is thus active... .” 
Note the seven “I wills’ of this para- 
graph—more remarkable when we think 
of Israel’s hopeless condition at this 
time—“I will bring you out. . . I will 
rid you of your bondage , . . I will 
redeem you. . . I will take you to me 
for a people . . . I will be to you a 
God . . . I will bring you into the 
land , . I will give it to you for an 
heritage.” 

Without this faith—that God heard 
the cries of his suffering people—that 
God would deliver them—that God 
would use him as his. instrument—that 
seeming failure would end in final suc- 
cess—Moses could not have led the 
Israelites out of the land of bondage. 
Do we need such faith today? Do we 
have grounds for such faith? Does God 
hear the cry of the distressed today? 
Will God deliver them without our help? 
Will God deliver them with our help? 
What should we do if our first, and our 
second, and our third efforts end in fail- 
ure? 


Il. The End of the Campaign 


The long campaign which Moses 
waged for the deliverance of their peo- 
ple is described in chapters 6:13—12:61 
and cannot be summarized at any 
length. 

First, Moses attempted to convince 
Pharaoh that he was divinely commis- 
sioned to deliver the Israelites, by turn- 
ing his rod into a serpent. Pharaoh’s 
own magicians proceeded to duplicate 
the feat and the monarch was not con- 
vinced. Snake charmers in the East to 
the present day render snakes rigid by 
a sort of hypnotism. Perhaps this same 
trick was used by the court magicians, 

Then followed the ten plagues. (1) 
The water of the Nile became the color 
of blood and undrinkable. This was 
followed by (2) swarms of frogs, which 
entered the house and were constantly 
underfoot. Next came (3) a plague of 
gnats or mosquitoes, and (4) another 
of dog-flies. After these came (5) a 
murrain or cattle plague, and (6) boils 
on both man and beast. The (7) a hail- 
storm destroyed the greater part of the 
crops, while (8) what was left was de- 
voured by locusts. (9) A sandstorm ob- 
scured the light of the sun for three 
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days, and finally (10) an epidemic 
wrought havoc amongst the Egyptian 
youth. 

Two things we note about the plagues 
as a whole. First, they were based on 
natural phenomena and were familiar 
to the people of Egypt, but extraordi- 
nary in intensity and violence and in 
their destructive effect, and more than 
natural in the way they went and came 
at Moses’ command. Thus the first 
plague is an intensification of what 
happens every year in Egypt. ‘“ ‘When 
the Nile first begins to rise toward the 
end of June, the red marl brought from 
the mountains of Abyssinia stains it to 
a dark color, which glistens like blood 
in the light of the setting sun.’ The 
intensification is in the circumstances 
under which the plague is to be brought 
about and in the consequences which 
followed, namely, the destruction of the 
fish (a staple food in ancient Egypt) 
and the undrinkableness of the water” 
(Gore). ‘‘Each year,” says Sayce, ‘“‘the 
inundation brings with it myriads of 
frogs which swarm along the banks of 
the rivers and canals.” This year the 
frogs were much more of a nuisance and 
came at a signal from Aaron’s rod. Mos- 
quitos are numerous in Egypt, coming 
out of the rice fields and the pools left 
by the retreating water. Philo, the 
Jewish philosopher, who lived in Egypt 
about the time of Christ, describes the 
dog-fly as a “stinging and treacherous 
beast.”” The thick darkness as indicated 
above was probably caused by a storm 
of dust and sand blowing in from the 
steaming desert. Such storms still cause 
distress to man and beast, and generally 
last for about three days. 

The second general thing to note 
about the ten plagues is that each of 
them was directed against one or more 
of Egypt’s many gods or against what 
was held in particular reverence by the 
Egyptians. The first plague, for exam- 
ple, suggested the helplessness of Osi- 
ris, god of the life-giving Nile; the sec- 
ond would bring into disrepute Heka, 
the frog goddess; the ninth would indi- 
cate the powerlessness of the sun-god 
Ra. Moses hoped no doubt that Pha- 
raoh would recognize at last that Je- 
hovah, God of the Israelites, was more 
powerful than all the gods of Egypt. 
And Pharaoh was momentarily im- 
pressed, but as the plague departed he 
changed his mind and refused to let the 
people go. Probably he concluded that 
the plague had only natural causes af- 
ter all, and that Moses’ uncanny knowl- 
edge in regard thereto was only coin- 
cidence. 

The Bible says that God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not 
let the people go. This expression trou- 
bles some readers of the Bible. We will 
be helped if we remember two things: 
(1) God is not said to have hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart until he had hardened 
his own heart over and over again. (2) 
The Bible, following the usual Hebrew 
custom attributes directly to God what 
we of later times would attribute to 
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secondary causes, but causes which God 
himself has ordained. In modern termi- 
nology, if a man hardens his heart, 
stifles his compassion, refuses to heed 
the voice of conscience frequently 
enough and long enough, the time will 
come when his moral judgment and his 
mental acumen are deadened in accord- 
ance with well-recognized psychological 
laws, and he will rush blindly, it some- 
times seems, to his inevitable doom, 
This assuredly must be the explanation 
of the almost incredibly inhumane 
policy followed by the Nazi leaders now 
on trial in Nuernberg. 

And so it happened to Pharaoh. Turn- 
ing so often back from his best im- 
pulses, the time came when his judg- 
ments could no longer be relied on. He 
failed to see the significance of the so- 
cial phenomena before his eyes—the 
growing bitterness, the increasing rest- 
lessness of the despised Israelites, and 
he failed to comprehend the meaning 
of the ‘‘acts of God’’ which fell upon his 
nation. He did not see God’s hand, 
God’s warning, God’s judgment, in the 
ten plagues. He saw just one bit of bad 
luck after another, something that hap- 
pened without any real meaning, some- 
thing that could be patched up and for- 
gotten. 

Why is it that man fails so often to 
see God’s hand in history, to recognize 
the initial judgments that would avert 
the final judgment if only they led to 
repentance? Why was it that man’s 
optimistic hopes about the future of the 
world reached their highest peak in the 
opening years of the present century, 
just before the outbreak of World War 
1? Why was it that man’s optimism 
reached a new high in 1929, just before 
the world depression broke, and just be- 
fore significant events in Manchuria and 
Ethiopia and within Germany itself re- 
vealed a breakdown in man’s moral 
character that would lead step by step 
to our present disaster? The signs of 
man’s moral decadence were there, but 
few there were to see. Perhaps it is 
not worthwhile to go back to former 
years. Do we see God’s hand in history 
today? Is that fatal malady, that 
abandonment of moral virtues, that loss 
of faith in God and man, which became 
so virulent in Germany and Japan, con- 
fined to these unhappy lands, or is to be 
found in less intensive form, it may be, 
but just as really in our own land? 
Were Germany and Japan alone to 
blame for the second world holocaust? 
Now that the war is over can we return 
to our own way of living? Can we 
afford to remain indifferent to the suf- 
fering of the world’s masses, to the 
struggle for justice on the part of mi- 
nority groups in our own land? 

It was the loss of his own son, the 
death of so many of Egypt’s youth, that 
brought Pharaoh to his senses—mo- 
mentarily. He realized at last that there 
could be no peace for Egypt until there 
was justice for the Israelites, that so 
long as their sons were burdened, the 
lives of his own sons were not safe. And 
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wo it is in our own world. The Old 
Testament story seems so far away, so 
remote from our present world, but if 
we penetrate beneath the surface, we 
see that human character is still the 
same and that God’s laws are invariable, 
God still hears the cry of the oppressed. 
He is a God of mercy, but if we do not 
allow his mercy to flow through our own 
lives there is no way for us to escape 
the judgment. 

In chapters 13-15 we read how Moses 
led the Children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt into the wilderness and 
how marvelously they were delivered 
at the Red Sea. Our printed lesson deals 
with one stage of this journey, the trip 
from Succoth, which was the gathering 
place for the twelve tribes, to Etham, a 
border fortress lying on the very edge of 
the desert, 

It was on this lap of the journey that 
Moses learned that it was God’s will 
for him to take the people into the wil- 
derness rather than directly to the 
Promised Land by the way of the Phil- 
istines. The spirit of the Israelites had 
been broken by their long bondage in 
Egypt. They would give way in the 
presence of the Philistines and return 
to Egypt. The road in this direction 
was no doubt guarded by frontier gar- 
risons of Egyptian troops past whom the 
Israelites would have had to fight their 
way. They were not yet ready for war. 
It was better for them (as it sometimes 
is for us) to take the longer, more cir- 
cuitous route through the wilderness. 

The people were led in this period 
and from this time on, during the day by 
a cloud, and during the night by a pillar 
of fire. An ancient custom still in use 
by Arabian caravans, of carrying bra- 
ziers with burning wood at the head of 
a marching company has been cited as 
a possible explanation of this phenome- 
non. If so, it was no doubt regarded 
as an altar fire symbolizing the divine 
presence. The Bible seems to suggest, 
however, that the ‘‘Lord himself did 
for the Israelites by preternatural 
means that which the armies were 
obliged to do for themselves by natural 
agencies.”’ 

Moses recognizes this divine guidance 
and expresses his confidence for the fu- 
ture in Exodus 15:13: ‘Thou in thy 
lovingkindness hast led the people that 
thou hast redeemed; thou hast guided 
them in thy strength to thy holy habi- 
tation.’’ The past tense is used habit- 
ually in the Hebrew to express future 
action regarded as certain. Here Moses 
expressed his confidence that God, who 
has so signally redeemed his people, 
will continue to guide them until they 
reach their final abiding place. That 
is the thought which should remain with 
us. God who redeemed his people 
through the death of his Son, will con- 
tinue to guide us, until at last we come 
to the heavenly mansions, guide us as 
a church, guide us as individuals, guide 
us as a nation, if we are willing to fol- 
low his guidance, even though we, as 
Israel, must go through the wilderness, 
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BOOK SECTION 
Plan That Works 


A WORKABLE PLAN OF EVAN- 
GELISM. By Dawson ©. Bryan. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York, and 
Nashville. 160 pp. $1.50. 





As a part of the increasing endorse- 
ment of visitation evangelism as the 
type most likely to succeed for the pres- 
ent at least, Dawson Bryan, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church, of Hous- 
ton, has written this practical book on 
the step-by-step method involved in this 
approach to soul winning. The first part 
of the book deals with the actual opera- 
tion of such a campaign, while the last 
chapters contain usable talks for the in- 
struction of those who will do the visit- 
ing. The author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Dr. Guy Black, whose 
manual has been recently distributed 
through the church by our committee on 
evangelism. 

This method of visiting homes by 
teams of twos in direct search for 4eci- 
sions for Christ is somewhat loosely but 
naturally termed “Jesus’ method of 
evangelism.” With its stress on reaching 
the individual in the setting of his fam- 
ily, its use of picked laymen (no volun- 
teers), and the over all human friend- 
liness of the approach, one gets the im- 
pression that her3 is a healthy and per- 
manent way of reaching the lost sheep. 
As such it may commend itself to those 
who cringe at the memory of what has 
sometimes gone under the name of evan- 
gelism. 


The best review of this book would be : 


a report of the results of its plan in the 
life of a church. It may well be that 
there will be an increasing number of 
favorable reviews of this kind through- 
out our church. This book will do ef- 
fectively what a book on evangelistic 
method can do, 


J. M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


THE LIGHT OF FAITH. By Albert 
W. Palmer. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1945. 156 pages. $1.75. 


One does not enjoy finding fault with 
a book by a man whose spirit is as fine 
as Dr. Palmer’s, but neither can the re- 
viewer feel that this book is a proper 
exposition of the Christian faith. The 
author is a confirmed liberal, unaffected 
either by the arguments of the Barth- 
ians or the happenings of the atomic 
age. The attractive things about the 
book, the moral and social earnestness 
and the desire to give an appeal to 
Christianity, are not’ enough to make 
up for the theological vagueness. The 
author states that he is writing for 
thoughtful laymen who have been con- 
fused by What they have been taught. 
The reviewer feels that while such men 
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may be comforted and held to some sort 
of faith in Christianity, their mental 
processes will hardly be clarified. Chris- 
tianity is too big a thing and too help- 
ful a thing to be quite as simple as this 
book seeks to make it. 
J. J. MURRAY. 

Lexington, Va. 


THEREFORE STAND. By Wilbur M. 
Smith. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 614 
pp. $5.00. 


In this volume the editor of Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes launches a vigorous 
defense of evangelical Christianity from 
a strictly conservative point of view. 

The opening section depicts with un- 
relieved gloom, first, the current intel- 
lectual attacks upon the personality of 
God and the deity of Christ, and then 
“the tragic retreat of contemporary 
evangelical Protestantism’’ as the lat- 
ter is revealed particularly in the natur- 
alism and modernism which he sees in 
our colleges and seminaries. While 
there are some extreme positions, such 
as the criticism of John Wick Bowman’s 
doctrine of the Person of Christ in The 
Intention of Jesus, and while the picture 
is distorted by the omission of any ref- 
erence to the evangelical trend in pres- 
ent theology, these chapters, with their 
cumulative documentation from au- 
thentic sources, cannot fail to create 
upon the mind of any reader a powerful 
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impression of the plight of our Chris- 
tian faith. 

In the central portion of the book the 
author turns abruptly to a presentation 
of the doctrines of the creation, the 
resurrection of Christ and the judgment. 
The four chapters devoted to these 
topics have a very loose connection, if 
any, with the major problems raised in 
the first section of the book and suggest 
that they were written originally for 
some other purpose, 

The author returns to his original 
theme in the two final chapters, with a 
portrayal of our ‘peace and joy in be- 
lieving’’ followed by a moving call for 
a strong Christian offensive, 

JOHN NEWTON THOMAS. 
Richmond. 



















Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores ar 
operated by the Presbyterian Com 
mittee of Publication as a service t 
the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 
may be secured from them, The 
mail order department handles or 
ders from all over the world. Profits 
are devoted to the Religious Educa- 
tion program of our Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Richmond 9, Va. Dallas 1, T 
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The Keeper 
of the Door 


By GEORGE E. SWEAZY 
A Fascinating New Book 
Glorifying Motherhood 


A beautifully written book of sermons wherein Christian mother- 
hood is elevated to its rightful place among careers for women. Hach 
sermon takes up a different phase of life in the home and gives sound 
counsel for solving the problems that arise. 
influence of mothers upon the moral, religious and social life of our na- 
“Keeper of the Door” is inspiring reading for every mother and 
her family, it is remarkably helpful for ministers—especially in pre- 
paring a Mother’s Day message for their congregation. 


master at applying the teachings of the Bible to our modern living. 


ORDER NOW AT YOUR BOOK STORE OR 


It tells of the powerful 


The author is a 


- — §t. Louis 3, Mo. 











16 
MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Ben L. Rose, former Army chaplain, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Central church, Bristol, Va., effec- 
tive this month. 

O. L. Savage from Cisco, Texas, to 
Box 1025, Kermit, Texas. 

Otis W. Welch from Mansfield, La., 
to 201 Mulberry Avenue, Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 

Alfred Mathes, First church, 
Meridian, Miss., has resigned his pas- 
torate effective January 1, in order to 
enter upon a year’s graduate study at 
Edinburgh University, Scotland, pro- 
vided by a fellowship from Columbia 
Theological Seminary, awarded upon his 
graduation in 1941. For the first three 
months of 1946 Mr. Mathes will be 
studying at Union Seminary in Virginia. 

Cc. Irving Lewis, Charles Town, 
W. Va., has accepted a call to the Tabb 
Street church, Petersburg, Va., effective 
early in January. 

Samuel McP. Glasgow, recently in 
Charlotte, N. C., is now serving as sup- 
ply minister for the Hyde Park church, 
Tampa, Fla, 








CHAPLAINS 

Archie ©. Ray from Tifton, Ga., to 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. (tem- 
porary address). 

John MacWilliams, chaplain 
regular army since 1918, is on leave 
awaiting retirement, according to the 
Austin College Bulletin. He plans to 
live in Tyler, Texas. 

A. J. McKelway, former navy chap- 
lain, has been discharged and is now 
at 1600 Queens Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


in the 


BIRTHDAY 

Robert F. Campbell, pastor emeritus 
of the First church, Asheville, N. €., 
and leading spirit-of Asheville Presby- 
tery and of the Synod of Appalachia, 
was recently recognized on his 87th 
birthday, December 12, by Our Moun- 
tain Work, presbytery publication 
which, along with many other home 
mission projects, he inspired a number 
of years ago. On December 11, 1892, 
he became pastor of the Asheville 
church, serving in that position for 46 
years. 


DID YOU KNOW 


—that the Church of the Nazarene 
is the best giving denomination in 
America with a per capita record of 
$51.95, which compares with the 
Southern Presbyterian record of 
$32.10 











By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 
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Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. ©. BELLINGRATH, President 


Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 
An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. ror catalog, write to 
MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 














T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 2-0546 








Agnes Scott College 


Decatur, Georgia 
A heavy registration for September, 1946, is already in progress. 
Applications should be filed soon. 
The college conducts a very interesting competitive contest with 
four large awards. 
For information or literature, address 
President J. R. McCain, Box P 








Davidson College 
Builds 


* For Citizenship 
* For the Church 
* For Tomorrow 
John R. Cunningham, President 


a 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1946 


HAMPDEN-SYDN EY, VA. 


* Distinguished Record of Service Since the Declaration of 
Independence. 


° Notable Production of Leaders in Public Life and Profes- 
sions. 


* Emphasis upon Character, 


Scholarship and Individual 
Guidance. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 

















